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high toad to full recovery from its grave and anxious
disorder, as by his natural disinclination to turn his hand
again to an arduous enterprise that was uncongenial to
the King and to a large proportion of his own supporters.
But the ideas that had been abroad during the earlier
agitation, ideas unattractive to Rockingham and positively
distasteful and alarming to Burke, were still alive, and the
French Revolution gave them an impetus and a sudden
notoriety. The Society for Constitutional Information to
which Pitt himself had belonged, had remained in exist-
ence, if a languid existence, supported by Wyvill, Cartwright,
and Horne Tooke, and the excitement and speculative spirit
that arose with the Revolution in France gave the Society a
new alacrity and vigour. The agitation created by the Society
was reinforced in 1791 when two societies were founded
to represent respectively the aristocratic and the democratic
enthusiasm for Reform, the " Friends of the People" with
a subscription of five guineas a year, and the "London
Corresponding Society" with a subscription of a penny a
week. The latter society was the working-class wing of
the Democratic movement, and as its founder Thomas
Hardy observed,1 many of the reformers of 1782 were so
dreadfully alarmed at the uncommon appearance of the
reformers in 1792 that "they fled for shelter under the
all-protecting wings of the Crown/3 But the traditions of
the campaign of 1780-1782 had not been forgotten by
reformers whose general attack on the vices of the existing
system was bolder, more incisive, and more unqualified.
There had been Corresponding Societies fifteen years before,
and one of them had numbered Burke amongst its members;
the project of a great convention, more than once suggested
in London, and actually carried out in Edinburgh during
the next few years, had of course been one of the most
effective demonstrations of the Economy campaign. All
of these societies helped to stimulate a public curiosity
about questions of reform, but the most important organ-
1 See Graham Wallas' Li/6 of Place.